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ABSTRACT 

J A majcr component of the Illinois State University 

(ISO) teacher educat icn^program is early field experience in a - 
multicultural setting.. The aim of this component is tc enable 
prospective teachers to be aware of the needs of the changing school 
population and its cultural diversity. The ISO cemmurit y-tased field 
experience progran is coordinated with on-campus course work that is 
designed to prepare the students fcr urban experience. Students are 
carefully screened* before entering the program. Orientation for the 
prcgram is conducted by the college faculty in cooperation with local 
community perscnnel f and efforts are made to allow students to 
develop cohesiver.ess as a group in tooperative and suppcrtive 
patterns. Field assignm.en-ts He comunity- based anrd emphasi2e contact 
'with multicultural urban populations in school and nccschool 
settings. The bulk of. the field experiences take place in nensghool 
settings. Students worJc witfi ptof essional staff in such programs, as* 
drug and mental health facilities and youth centers. This enables the 
prospective teachers to 'gain 'iMight into the background and life 
realities of the urban st uden ts T the? will teach. In evaluating A 
description of a typical schedule cf .students in the prcgian shows ' 
that they work in varied locations from 8:30 a.nu to 10:00 p.m. In 
order to evaluate the* program f students were given the* Cultural 
Attitude Inventory test and -the Personality orientation inventory 
test both before and after the field experience, in fcctk tests, the, 
mean scores of the student? changed favorably from one testing period 
to the next, iridicating development of a more positive attitude 
toward youth cf different cultures, (*JIJ) 
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Based on the need for a more comprehensive approach to •. 
preparing teachers'' for culturally' diverse settings, Illinois 
State University added^to its overall teacher education program, 
a mafor component of multicultural early field experiences. This 
component, under continuous development since 1971, is today, 
one example of. a model for use a»t- the preservice level. 

Purpose and Strategies • 

The purpose of the ISU Urban Education Program is to 
•provide some strategies and .approaches , within the context of 
a multicultural early field experience . component ( that will 
enable prospective teachers to be more aware of, a^d more 
.realistically attuned to, the needs of the chanqino school 
population and its cultural. .diversity. In addition", prospective 
teachers, through contact with settings culturally different 
from their own, begin the development Of cross cultural communi- 

* 

cation and understanding. ' . 

The strateqy adopted was to develop a structured, community 



1 Samuel 'Munqq, "ISU Urban Education .Program: Current 
Status and a proaram iq E?;iuation, 1971-1979 , ^-published 
Department- of Curriculum and Instruction, Illinois. State Univer 
sity, 197SJ . - \ 



prior to movihq into the field is essential. * Thus,, on- 
campus* preparation takes two £o t rms. 9 

A. -Preparation in the student's particular field. 

B. Preparation for the urban experience. This takes 
the form of two prerequisite courses: Education 

in the Inner City , and' In troduc tion ■ to Multicultural 

^ , Education . Both courses incorporate mini-experiences 

in local community -agencies and schools.' 

Student Sele ction . «h addition to completing the prerequisite 
: ' * * 

coursework, students submit an application form, which indi- - 

* * * 

cates thexr background, skills and prior coursework, schedule 

an individual conference with proaram director, during which 

student needs and desires are discussed, as well as opportuni- 

ties available in the program, and finally, students turn in a 
f 

autobiograp. y, to be used by the pirector, and shared with 
Agency personnel on site. Usincf data compiled by the above,' 

* 

the Director will be able to determine the best schedule for 
each student, combining activities the student wishes to 
explore, activities the student has the skills to' be an asset 
fox, and activities needed to provide experiences the student 
-lacks. Students ffom educational as well as non-educational 
fields enroll. 

Orientation Process .- Most of the student^ who enroll havl> , 
'never been in a culturally diverse, urban setting for any 
indepth contact.- Therefore] a certain amount of "culture 
shock," fear and apprehension is bound to occur.- The first 
full week of the nine week program*,- therefore, is devoted. 
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solely to an orientation to the urban milieu, the program, 

• j ' * 

and-* the various cooperating aqencies and their staffs. 

v Tins orientation is presented cooperatively by ISU staff and 

. local community personnel. Concurrently with this 'exposure 

to the urban setting, efforts are madd to allow students 

•to begin developing £ohesiveness as a group, and cooperative 

and supportive patterns that will be mqre strongly reinforced' 

* 

throughout the program. It is during this period that many 
cross-fcultural training approaches^ are introduced. 
Development of "Community" among Participant^ - Being 1 placed 
in a stranqe environment/ in challenging assiqnemnts, often 
.makes students very apprehensive and fearful. Therefore, 
throughout the program; an effort is mad«e, to develop S 
"community" among the participants. What this does, 
effect, is address the mental health -aspect of teacher 
training. Many students are still in the process of 
establishing goals, and many are working on improvinq their 
self-confidence and self perception. If we are teaching 
i students in public schools vith low self images, feelinqs 
of inadequacy, apprehension, etc., we attempt to help them 
work toward dealing with them and incr^asina their self 
image, etc. * The same is true of our teacher trainees, 'if 
we expect them to work with youth with some of these problems, 
they must be aware of their own strengths and weaknesses in ' 
these areas and be qiven support and encouragement — particularly 
by their peers, in dealing with them. Thus a great amount! of 
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time 1 st spent with the student's individual , growth* and 'his 
relationship with others, in the^ group* - - 

; initially, compOnents-^ere developed to bring, students 
toqether because many were sttfanqers upon enterinq the program, 

V * • * • - i ; , : , ' 

ana-bothers h$c^ taken the *prerequi sites toqether. '* f However, the 
community buildmq component of the proqram has become one 6,f the 
most important 'aspects. The development of a "group" concept 
among" the trainees, the fosteripg of cooperation with each other, 
sharing with each other, 'and workinq throuah of situations or 

» • i 

relationships within the group that become difficult, hc.s all 
helped the 'development of * support amonq the participants. Tech- 
niques such as wo^k 'projects , sharing circles, singing, daily 
longs, feedback notes orr each other and aroup ^rpp^fisals, ahve 
enablfed students to feel s'ecure with each other and themselves, 
and thus perform more effectively an their assiqnments,. * 
5. Field Experiences - These experiences are v the heart o^f the 
program. They are specific assignments dn specific programs 
either on a part time' or fULl tame basis. ' m% * 

* 

The concept of fiel*d experiences used ^jp this program % 
is that they'' should be varied, structur ed'^^nd developed 
so that students will aet an increasmal/ more complex 
involvbment as. time progresses, and they are related to 

student's needs, skills, -and to settings that aire culturally 

/ 

diverse from student's background.' The range o*f prpqtams 
to be selected and the choices within ^hat range are^&eter- 
mined by ISU staff. Students leek the familiarity with the 
community , and knowledqe of the specific programs, to be 



allowed to siinpl) qo out , and "find a place to work." A* . 
very structured, controlled/ and supervised, culturally ' 
diverse approach is used-'throughou-t. Field assignments' are 
community based, emphasising contact with' multicultural, 
uroan populations in Sj^hool a-nd ncn-school settings. It 
is not possible for a teacher trainee'to understand 'the 

alienation, insecurity and behaviors that are culturally 

. - 1 - 

determined, if their only contact is in the ( classr*oon.. 

This is where youth too often experience faifure, therefore, 

it is only one side of his behavior< that is 'exhibited . 

Working with -this same youth/ or similar youth in community 

settings, special' programs, and institutional settinqs, " * * 

will enabie a tru^r picture of the realities of the life" 

of such youth to emerge. - Therefore thi bulk- of the field 

experiences take f place .in non-school settings. Professional 

staff in such programs as drug facilities, mental heal N th 

facilities, etic, can proyide the type of training nqtf 

available in the schools. Workmq with trained staff in ^ 

such facilities will not only enable students to effaaqe in 

cross-cultural experiences) 'but will enable the- prospective 

teacher to betrer ascertain his/her abilities in thes^ 

areas, and help him/her gain insight into positive approaches 

and techniques. Assignments 'are a highly j individualized 

proces^, based on a student's 'academic background, ptrst ^ v 

experience, interests,, skills, and needed areas of experience 

As a unique c\sp'ect of the student selection and assignments, 

both edqcation and non-education, majqrs (sociology, social * 
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worn, psychology, corrections) enter the program. Priority 
, is given to placing students of differing majors (education 
and non-education) at tne same community assignment/ . The 
interaction of such 'Students to the same experiences , with 
radically dif^ferinq •academic backoround, allows for increased 
insights to develop fpr both types of participants. 

* r 

Structure of Assignments 

• Between .seminars , classes an^ assignments, students are^. 
1 involved from 8:30 a.m. to l,0:00\p.nu five days a week for the 
duration of the program* Other than classes, this is divided 
between part-time and full time assignments. 

, - Full trme-- Students are assigned from 8: 30 * 3: 00 to one* 

* * # 

. particular agency or program for either four weeks or eight - 
.weeks, depending on 'the type of assignment. Students are assigned 
as staff assistants" and participate fully in the^ program of the 
agency.* Students in :our week assignments switch, to new full 
time assignments at the four, week marl;. , 

- Part time - Students, depending on the time involvement of 
their full time assiqnment (some work to 5:00 or need extra time 
for planning, etc.) are assiqned to programs after school hours, 
3:30 - 5: 00. These proarams are usually separate f*r 4 om the 
^ ftill time assignments and include such activities as recreation 

* and tutoring at community centers or housing developments, or can 
be extensions of some full time activity. In addition,, all 
students* axe assigned par"t time experiences in the evenings 
6:00 - 10:00. These can be seperate assignments involving working" 
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at mental health f aciliti^s, . community centers, etc., or c^n'be 
evening proqrams of their full time day Assignment. / 

Onrsite course work - Woven into the students 1 activities/ 
.are classes and 'sefninafs- for the two courses they sign up ^ 

for 'to get into' the proqram: Urban Field Ex perien ce - 6 hours. 

y ! — 

The experiences, activities <and field contracts make up the 
bulk of this course. Weekly seminars are held during -one of 
the 6:00 -'10:00 evening slots, allowing for student and 
program staff feedback. It is at this session that students 
can clarify their experiences, discus9 Shared experiences, 
and interact with invited community staff concerning the 
agencies, their roles in them and any problems or concerns 
that students may have. In addition the program director 
schedules bi-weekly individual conferences with each partici- 
pant, enabling students to have direct , interraction, on i * 
personal basis with the director. Additional "community 
build^ig" activities take place during the seminars. 
The School and Community - 3^hrs. students meet weekly in<, ' 
"class sessions for this course — offered bn site. Discussion 
of thei^ experiences and growing insiqhts and the relation- * 
ships toeducation and the/operation of schools in multicultural 
urban settings are explored. 



Typicax student weekly schedule, fulltime and some part time 
assiqnrfients will change after four w#fe];s. 

H Joan Murray" 
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6:00-10:00 i cent (Retarded 
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- i L_ 



ICC Tutorial 
Program " , 



ICC Tu^ 

torial 
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Student will remain in^pme part time assignments for the entire 
8 weeks, depending on program. Students have a total of over 50 
agencies and programs to choose from. % , 

7» Program Evaluation - Ongoing development of the program is 
dependant on constant feedback concerning the operation of 
the .program, as well "as orowth and development of the partici- 
pants. Evaluative data is obtained, from agenpy and school 
personnel regarding the activities pf 'individual students, 
as we]] or prociram .dovcfl opnicn t . Prbqram staff observation 
and supervision of students on-site, and student completion 
of 'written requirements, as assigned, enable staff to obtain 
additional evaluative. da.ta on student behavior and progress. 



*ln addition, in order to ascertain the effect this particular 
type of program has on student participants in various fare^s 
indicated in' the ^original goals of the proqraip, various 
evaluative instruments have been used in a pre-test post-test 
format. The followina instruments and resultina data have 
been in use most recently: 
' Cultural Altitude Inventory 

The CAI (Skedl 1966) was devised to collect data relevant to' * 
. teacher compatibility with culturally diverse populatiohs. 
It is composed of 50 questions with a total maximum score of 
250. Skeel states that her ^tudy supports the contention ♦ 

that the CAI 'can be useful In identifying those teacher 

r 

trainees who* should be able to work effectively 'with cul- 



turally different children, 



Summary of Findings .(Table 1* 

A total, of 107 students who were in the program from January 
1977 to May 1978 were given this instrument in a pre-and post 

r / 

€est situation. In every qroup, the mean scores of the 'students 
changed favorably from one testing period to the next. The 
averaoe mean jump, in score/ of the seven -groups, of students tested 
was +20 .95- This indicates that students did 'indeed develop^' 
attitudes, etc. that were more positive toward youth of *dif fering 
^cultures. 
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Cultural Attitude frivtntocy Sc^lo 



9 Week bloc 

iri 1278 ' 
+*h 1978 \ 

Surrey; X978 
l.sr 137^ 

2nd * 1976 
3rd L$ig 



i ■ 

JMitf.'nutars cf students ^nd fc'ff.rwe, £> r 6ach ^ tlnfl blocK ' 



1/ 

16 

ii 

id 



Test- r 

190. $0 

1^.33 
157.50 
186.26- 

1J6..S2 
186.11 
197.52 ' 



Test IT 

21$. 06 
205.20- 

215. 00 
209.23 

212.35 

205. 33 



Difference 

+24o5 

+33.73 

+10,70 ' 

+26. 7*. 

tl2.31 
+26.24 
+10.41- 



Personality Orientation Inventory 

The Personality Orientation Inventory is a Research instrument 
which has been standardized with a high degree of reliability and 
validity. TBhe POI consists of comparative, value- judgment items 
which r reflect values and behavior important' in the develdpment* 
of self -actualized individuals who utilize talents- and capabil— 
ities and are relatively free of inhibitions, and emotional ■ * 
^turmoil. A 1966 study by H. Jj. Dandes cpi>cludes that ther6 was. 
a significant* relatiorvship* between measured self-^ctualizinq and 
the important values and attitudes, of teachers. Dandes study 
found that the greater the amount of self-actualizing, the ■ 
qrea/ter the possession of attitudes and values which are charac- • 
tcristic of effective" teaching. 



2 -* v 

J. William Pfeiffer and Richard Heslin, Instrumentation 

In Human Relations, Trailing , Iowa, University Associates , 1973, 

pp. 99-100. ' " 
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A total of 83' students enrolled in the program from J 

• January 1979 to December 1980 Were administered the POJ in a' 

X. ■ • % 
pre-post test situat. jn. . '< 

. ■ ■ • 

*. - < 

. , Subscales used : 

W-Sel'f -Actualizi ng Values - a high score augqests that 
the individual holds and Uves by values of self-actualizing ' 
people, and*a low *core suggests the rejection of values^of 
self-actualizing people. * ^ . 



■ - Ex-Existe ntiality - A high score reflects .flexibility in 
application of values. A low score indicates a tendency to hold' 



values so rigidly as to become^compulsive or dogmatic. 

■ ' FR -Fei»li ng Reactivity - A high score indicates* sens titivity 

^ . t0 ° ne ' S °" n ' need£ ? and feelings. A 'low score shows ijipnsitivi ty 
to one's own needs and feelings. 

» 

• S-Spontaneitv - a high score indicates the ability to ■ 
* express* feelings in spontaneous action. A low score indicates 
that one is ^fearful^pf expressing feelinqs behaviorally . 

SR-Self Regard - A- hiqh score indicates the ability to 
like one's self because of one's strenqth as- a. person. .A low 
Score indicates low self-worth. 

- '* SA-Self - Acceptance - A high 'score indicates ^acceptance 
of one's self in spite of one's weaknesses or deficiencies. A 

* - low / score indicates inability to accept one's weaknesses. V 

'flONatur e of Man, Constructive -. A hiqh score means -that 

1 . 
onu sees nun us essentially <iood. A xow score means that one 

i 

see$ man as essentially evil or bad. 5 0 1 ] 

Sy-Syncrcty - A high score is kn indicatiok of the abi/ity 

* *• 
V 
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to see opposites of life as meaningfully ftelated. A low score • 
' means that' one sees opposites of life as antaqonistic. 

C-CapacitV for Jntimate Contact - A -high score measures 

one f s ability to develop meaningful , t contactful , relationships 

' * 

^ with other human oeinas. A low score means one h$s difficulty 

I \ S < ^ -si 

with warm interpersonal relationships. ^ 

Summary^ - . 

^ .The results of the pre and post tests on these subscales 
^ * _ 

* (Table 2) showed significant jumps overall in scores on th^siiS- 

scalos. Students tended to become more self-actuali zing' overall 
and therefoife, ^s Dandes 1 study states, improved in their pos- 
session of the attitudes and values which are characteristic of 



effective teaching 
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